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tion in the standard of living in the village allows such
a simple approach. (4) As mentioned, these estimates
form a standard in the minds of the people as a measure-
ment of sufficiency of material well-being in the com-
munity, and consequently an actual social force in
controlling consumption.

Moreover, in studying the problem of the standard
of living in a rural community, the account-book
method has its limitations. The rural community is
partially self-supporting. The livelihood will not be
comprehended in full in the daily accounts which are
usually limited to money transactions. The account-
book only reveals the extent to which the villagers
depend on outside supplies of goods. The degree of
dependence does not always indicate the standard of
living. For instance, under normal conditions, the
villagers will not buy rice because they have their own
reserves. Only when the reserves have been sold
under financial distress, will they buy rice to feed
themselves. In this case the increased amount of
money transactions is related to the decline of livelihood
and not the reverse, as might appear from the accounts
only.

It is clear that in a study of the standard of living
of a rural community it will not be enough simply to
give a summary of the family budget in terms of
money income and expenditure. The investigator
must prepare a double entry for the goods consumed
to assess those bought from the market and those
produced by the consumers themselves. The former
should be expressed in terms of money value. The
sum of this category represents the amount of money
needed to finance the life of the people. It determines
the amount of produce sold by them in order to get